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Population in New England increased by 10.4 per 
cent from 1940 to 1950 in contrast with a 14.5 
per cent increase for the entire country. Rural popu- 
lation in New England increased by 17 per cent and 
urban population by 7.3 per cent in the most recent 
Census decade. In 1950, one out of every four people 
in New England lived in the Boston metropolitan 
area. Two out of every four New England residents 
lived in Massachusetts. 











New ENGLAND’s POPULATION on April 1, 1950 was 
9,314,453, according to final figures from the 1950 
Census of Population. In terms of population, New Eng- 
land gained a whole city the size of metropolitan Provi- 
dence during the ten-year period 1940-1950. The 877,- 
163 increase was the greatest numerical growth since the 
decade 1900-1910, 

The number of people, their age, place of residence, 
incomes, occupations and other characteristics are im- 
portant elements in the analysis of the growth and sta- 
bility of any region. This article presents several major 
developments in New England’s population as revealed 
by the 1950 Census of Population, in order to provide 
a basis for more extensive regional economic analysis. 
A study of New England’s labor force will appear in a 
later issue of the Monthly Review. Recent changes in per 
capita income and explanations of the changes appear 
in an accompanying article in this Review. 

New England’s rural population remained practically 
unchanged for 90 years from 1840 to 1930. During the 
1930’s the trend changed, and from 1940 to 1950 rural 
population rose by 17.3 per cent and the urban popula- 
tion by 7.3 per cent. 

Nevertheless, three out of every four people in New 
England today maintain their residence in urban areas. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and even 
New Hampshire are predominantly urban states, where- 
as Maine and Vermont are predominantly rural. Al- 
though rural population has increased much more 
rapidly than urban population in New England and in 
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the four predominantly urban states, since 1930, urban 
growth exceeded rural growth in Maine and Vermont. 

The increase in rural population does not mean that 
more city folks have gone back to the farm in the urban- 
type states. Instead it reflects the movement of people 
out of congested city areas into more spacious and, in 
their opinion, more attractive suburban areas. Part of 
the shift is explained by the inadequacy of former Cen- 
sus definitions of the terms urban and rural. A new 
definition adopted in 1950 is expected to prove more 
satisfactory in the future, but only the old classification 
can be used for measurement of change. In this article 
we are using the 1940 classifications of the terms urban 
and rural. 

Two-thirds of the people in New England live in the 
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18 standard metropolitan areas. The Boston metropoli- 
tan area is by far the largest. In 1950 one out of every 
four persons in New England lived there. The ten larg- 
est metropolitan areas by size of population in New 
England are Boston, Providence, Springfield-Holyoke, 
Hartford, Worcester, New Haven, Bridgeport, Stam- 
ford-Norwalk, Waterbury and New Britain-Bristol. 

The tendency of suburban areas to grow more rapidly 
than central city areas is clearly indicated by the data 
for the 18 standard metropolitan areas of New England. 
From 1940 to 1950 the central city areas in the aggre- 
gate had an increase in population of less than five per 
cent, whereas the areas outside the central city in- 
creased by 15 per cent. 

Population has grown at a somewhat less rapid rate 
in New England than in the United States for more than 
150 years. The migration of population from the east 
to open up new and undeveloped areas in the west 
naturally accompanied the growth of the country. Since 
1870, however, the similarity of trends in rates of popu- 
lation growth between New England and the United 
States has become more evident, as shown by an accom- 
panying chart. In both New England and the United 
States the growth rates have progressively declined. 
Within New England there has been a rapid narrowing 
of differences between the rates of growth in the north- 
ern and southern areas. 

The growth of population during any interval of time 
is the net result of a number of contributing factors, 
some positive and some negative. Principal components 
of New England’s population growth during the past 
three decades appear in an accompanying chart. 

A natural increase in population results from an ex- 
cess of births over deaths. Changes in the amount of the 
natural increase during the past three decades have 
occurred principally because of variations in the num- 
bers of births, since economic conditions affect death 
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rates only slightly. During the 1930’s, the birth rate in 
New England and throughout the country dropped 
sharply, so that New England’s population gain by 
natural increase was less than half of the corresponding 
figure for the 1920-1930 period. From 1940 to 1950, how- 
ever, the number of births increased rapidly and caused 
a net increase of 785,000 in population. 

Prior to World War I, immigration of aliens from 
abroad was a significant factor in New England’s popu- 
lation growth. Beginning in 1917, national restrictions 
were placed on alien immigration and as a consequence 
population growth slackened. During the 1940-1950 
decade New England gained an estimated 155,000 per- 
sons by a net inflow of aliens or citizens returning to the 
United States. 

Internal migration represents the net effect on popu- 
lation of movements to and from a region. Between 1920 
and 1930, New England lost approximately 314,000 
persons by internal migration, reflecting the effects of 
the sharp decline in some of the area’s manufacturing 
industries which occurred during that period. In the 
following decade, 1930 to 1940, however, New England 
lost only about 20,000 because of internal migration. 
This relatively slight loss reflected a leveling out of 
employment opportunities throughout the country. The 
virtual elimination of foreign immigration into New 
England also eased the pressure to migrate. Although 
there was considerable migration into New England 
during World War IT, by 1950 the gain from this cause 
was practically negligible, and is estimated to have been 
about 4,000. Military requirements during the most 
recent Census decade have imposed a sizable drain upon 
New England’s population. The outflow of military 
personnel from the region was about 65,000 during the 
1940-1950 decade. 

The impact of World War II on married life is cur- 
rently reflected in the demand for housing and articles 
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such as infants’ and children’s clothing. The impact is 
also vividly revealed in the Census of Population. From 
1940 to 1950 the number of married couples in New 
England increased 22 per cent, approximately double 
the rate of population growth. During the same period 
the birth rate reversed its downward trend and spurted 
upward. As a consequence, the number of New England 
children under 10 years of age increased by 38 per cent 
between 1940 and 1950. This sudden bulge in our 
school-age population now gives us the problem of pro- 
viding greater school capacity. In later years, we may 
anticipate a corresponding bulge in marriages. 
Offsetting the sharp increase in importance of the 
youngest age group, the next age group, those 10 to 24, 
decreased even more in New England. There was, there- 
fore, a small decline in the percentage of total popula- 
tion under 25 years of age as shown on an accompany- 
ing chart. Meanwhile, the oldest age group, 65 years and 
over, continued to grow. By 1950 it represented 9.5 per 
cent of New England’s total population. The corre- 
sponding United States percentage for this age group 


was 8.7 per cent in 1950. New England continues to 
have a larger share of the old folks than the United 
States and a smaller share of the youngsters. 

New England’s combination of many persons per 
square mile and high family incomes provides an at- 
tractive consumer market. In 1950 the New England 
states as a group had 147 persons per square mile in 
comparison with the national average of 51. New Eng- 
land is more than holding its own when population is 
related to area. The 1940-1950 growth in the region was 
almost 14 people per square mile, but in the nation it 
was only slightly over six people per square mile. The 
concentrated population of New England receives high 
family incomes. Sixty-nine per cent of the families in 
New England had incomes higher than $2,500 in 1949, 
whereas only 60 per cent of all the nation’s families had 
incomes above that level. 

The substantial growth, increasing age, geographic 
concentration, and high income of the New England 
population must be integral parts of sound thinking 
about the region’s status and prospects. 





TOTAL POPULATION, 1870-1950 
United States and New England 








N. E. as 
Year U.S. N. E. To of Mass. R. 1. Conn. Maine N. H. Vt. 
U.S. 
(In Thousands) (In Thousands) 
1870 39,818 3,48 8.8% 1,457 217 537 | 627 | 318 331 
1890 62,948 4,701 7.5 2,439 346 746 661 377 332 
1910 91,972 6,553 7.1 3,366 543 1,115 742 431 356 
1930 122,755 8,166 6.7 4,250 687 1,607 797 465 360 
1940 | 131,669 8,437 | 6.4 4,317 713 | 1,709 | 847 492 | 359 
1950 150,697 | 9,314 6.2 4,690 792 | 2,007 | 914 533 378 





Source: Bureau of the Census. 
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Trust Department Net 
Earnings Rose in 1950 


Many BANKS have become interested in determining 
whether their trust departments actually operate at a 
profit. They have established cost accounting records 
to reveal income, expenses, and net profits of their trust 
departments. With the active cooperation of these 
banks, the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston for the past 
four years has made surveys of trust department income 
and expense to provide data which individual trust 
departments may use in comparing their performance 
with that of others. 

Forty-eight New England banks participated in the 
1950 survey. With custody of assets valued on their 
books at over $5,250,000,000, these banks had a com- 
bined trust department income of $15,700,000. 

The typical trust department obtained 48 per cent of 
its operating income from personal trusts and guardian- 
ships, 23.6 per cent from personal agencies, 22.2 per 
cent from estates, and 6.2 per cent from corporate trust 
and agency accounts in 1950. Some trust departments 
deviated quite widely from the typical pattern of in- 
come sources. In general, corporate accounts were more 
important in the larger trust departments. Estates 
tended to be relatively more important in the smaller 
ones. The proportion of income received from personal 
trusts and agencies showed no clear tendency to corre- 
late with the size of the department. 


Income Increased More Than Costs 


Since the reporting form was substantially the same 
in 1950 as in 1949, certain year-to-year comparisons be- 
come feasible. All but six of the thirty-nine banks which 
participated in both the 1950 and 1949 surveys had 
higher trust department income in 1950. Total costs of 
thirty-two departments also rose. 

Income increased an average of 11.1 per cent among 
the thirty-nine comparable trust departments. Individ- 
ual banks exhibited a wide dispersion around this aver- 
age. Changes in income ranged from an increase of 133.4 
per cent in one trust department to a decrease of 38.5 
per cent in another. 


Total expenses rose 5.7 per cent in the typical trust 
department. The greatest increase in costs was 29.3 per 
cent, while expenses in one trust department decreased 
11.6 per cent. 

Twenty-five of the thirty-nine banks had higher net 
earrings in 1950 than in 1949. Net earnings averaged 40 
per cent higher among the thirty-nine trust departments. 
There was a tremendous variation in individual ex- 
perience. Medium-sized trust departments generally 
showed the greatest year-to-year increases in net earn- 
ings, while many of the small trust departments had 
lower net earnings. 

For all trust departments which reported both per- 
sonal and corporate account activities, thirty-seven out 
of the forty-six had a net profit in 1950. The average 
net earnings to income ratio was 11.1 per cent. Net 
earnings in individual trust departments departed con- 
siderably from the average, however, and ranged from 
a net profit of 38.8 per cent to a net loss of 42.9 per cent. 

As in past surveys, the smaller trust departments 
show the widest ranges in net earnings ratios. They 
generally have an uneven flow of income because of 
their smaller number of accounts and greater reliance 
on estate accounts. The smaller trust departments, con- 
sequently, find it difficult to maintain earnings at a 
steady and profitable level each year. 


Expenses 

An accompanying chart shows the various types of 
direct operating expenses as percentages of total ex- 
penses before overhead in the average reporting trust 
department. While these averages are useful, no bank 
‘an apply them without adjustment to fit its individual 
situation. No bank is ‘“‘average”’ or has an “‘average’”’ in- 
come and “average’’ expenses. Deviations from aver- 
ages vary in magnitude for different expenses. 

Total personnel expenses made up three-quarters of 
all direct operating expenses. Salaries and wages con- 
stituted by far the largest item of expenses. They ac- 
counted for an average of 68.9 per cent of total expenses 
before overhead. Individual bank percentages did not 
diverge widely from this average. The highest ratio was 
81 per cent, the lowest 56 per cent. Officers’ salaries were 
relatively more important in small departments, and 
clerical wages of greater importance in large depart- 
ments. Trust department payments into employee 
pensions and retirement funds averaged 3.3 per cent 
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of direct expenses in the banks which made such con- 
tributions. The larger departments generally set aside 
relatively more for pensions than the smaller depart- 
ments. Expenditures for fidelity bonds, group life in- 
surance, medical insurance, and workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance accounted for 1.6 per cent of total 
expenses before overhead. Payments into unemploy- 
ment compensation funds and social security accounts 
made up 1.2 per cent of direct expenses. 

The expenses incidental to occupancy and use of 
quarters comprised 8.2 per cent of total direct expenses 
in the typical bank. Although the relative importance 
of occupancy expenses varied from 22.3 to 2.6 per cent 
of expenses before overhead among all reporting trust 
departments, most of the departments had percentages 
within three points of the average. 

The other types of direct expenses were relatively 
small. Expenditures for furniture and equipment were 
generally higher, percentagewise, in the larger trust de- 
partments, probably because they use machines to a 
greater extent. Charges for advertising, information 
services, legal fees, examinations, and Directors’ and 
Trust Committee fees generally increased in relative 
importance as the size of the trust department de- 
creased. The heavier relative burden reflects the mini- 
mum needs of smaller departments for specialized 
services. Percentages charged to postage and supplies 
and telephone and telegraph showed no direct relation- 
ship to the size of the trust department. 

An allowance for overhead must be added to direct 
operating expenses to arrive at the total operating costs 
of the trust department. Slightly more than half of the 
participants in the 1950 survey used 15 per cent of the 
direct expenses of their trust department as an estimate 
of overhead, in accordance with recommendations of 
competent authorities. Nineteen banks measured over- 
head by more detailed procedures. Twelve of these 
computed an overhead allowance which was less than 
15 per cent of total expenses. The nineteen banks 
charged an average of 14.7 per cent of total direct 
expenses to overhead. 


Corporate and Personal Accounts 


A number of banks gave separate figures for their cor- 
porate and personal trust divisions. On the average, the 
percentage of direct expenses charged to personnel, 
occupancy of quarters, and furniture and equipment 
was greater for corporate than for personal accounts. On 
the other hand, expenditures for postage and supplies, 
information services, and advertising were relatively 
more important for personal accounts. 

The finding of greatest interest from the separate 
analysis of corporate and personal account activities was 
the increased profitableness of corporate activities in 
1950. While about half of the banks reporting corporate 
activities experienced a loss in these accounts in both 
1948 and 1949, every one of the nine banks making a 
detailed analysis of corporate accounts in 1950 showed 
a profit. Net earnings of the nine departments averaged 
18.1 per cent of operating income. The average net 
earnings of thirty-two trust departments from personal 
accounts were 12.5 per cent of income. Six of the 
thirty-two banks which reported personal account 
activities separately had a net operating loss in 1950. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES began to recede in April, and have 
worked gradually downward through mid-September. 
Favorable agricultural conditions and the lull in con- 
sumer goods activity this summer, coupled with a 
lessening in international tension, brought some price 
declines almost as spectacular as the leaps in the early 
post-Korean period. Industrial buyers drew on their in- 
ventories and postponed purchases in anticipation of 
still lower prices in the future. 

Spot primary market prices stood 17 per cent lower 
in mid-September than at the high in February, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ daily index of 28 
basic commodities. Average prices for the group, how- 
ever, were still about one-fourth higher than the pre- 
Korean level. Price gains of 50 per cent or more held 
for burlap, lard, rosin, rubber, shellac, silk, and tallow. 
Only barley, flaxseed, wool tops, and print cloth sold at 
or below their pre-Korean prices. 

The prices of almost all 28 commodities were the 
same or lower in mid-September than at last winter’s 
peak. Sugar, steers, and zinc were the only exceptions. 
About half of the group registered price declines of 
more than 10 per cent. Quotations on wool tops, tin, and 
tallow had each dropped over 40 per cent. The rate of 
decline in the 28-commodity index was greatest in July, 
and tapered off in August. In mid-September the index 
had turned upward slightly. 

The comprehensive monthly index of primary market 
prices declined for the fifth consecutive month in 
August. Price decreases were registered for farm prod- 
ucts, textiles, and building materials. 

Despite declines in some finished-goods prices at the 
wholesale level, the direction of change of consumers’ 
prices was not clear-cut. The Boston index in the old 
series declined slightly in August. The index in the 
adjusted series rose fractionally. 
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28 Basic Wholesale, Consumers’, 
Commodities All Commodities | Boston* 
| July | August | July August | July | August 
1951 | 279.1 | 274.2 | 222.8 221.0 | 1783 | 1780 
1950 | 243.3 263.0 | 202.2 206.6 168.4 1684 
*Old Series. Source: Compiled from B.L.S. data. 
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Income Payments in New England 
Advance to Record High 


TOTAL INCOME PAYMENTs to individuals rose to new 
high levels in every New England state in 1950. New 
England’s total increased from $13,211 million in 1949 
to $14,511 million in 1950, a 10 per cent gain.’ Nation- 
ally, income payments advanced by 11 per cent. Con- 
necticut, Rhode Island, and Vermont all had an 11 per 
cent rise from 1949 to 1950. Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire registered increases of nine per cent. Maine 
showed only a six per cent gain, largely because of the 
greater importance of farm income in that state and 
the decline in income from Maine potatoes in 1950. 

Per capita income in New England rose from $1,411 
in 1949 to $1,554 in 1950, an increase of 10 per cent. The 
nation’s per capita income advanced nine per cent. No 
region except the Far West equalled New England’s 
year-to-year increase. Only three states exceeded the 
12 per cent rise in per capita income in Rhode Island. 
Connecticut and Massachusetts also registered above- 
average increases of 11 per cent. The three northern 
New England showed below-average gains. 
Vermont had an increase of seven per cent, New Hamp- 
shire six per cent, and Maine five per cent. 

An increase in factory payrolls was the major reason 
for the climb in New England’s income. New England 
obtained 30.6 per cent of its income from manufacturing 
payrolls in 1950. The corresponding United States per- 
centage was 22.6 per cent. New England depended more 
on this source of income than any other region. Only 
five states? derived a larger percentage of their total 
income from manufacturing payrolls than did New 
England as a whole, and only Michigan exceeded the 


states 
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35.6 per cent of income obtained from this source in 
Connecticut or the 34.2 per cent in Rhode Island. 

New England had the same 13 per cent rise in factory 
payrolls from 1949 to 1950 as did the entire country. 
Only five states? showed a larger percentage gain in 
manufacturing payrolls than the 17 per cent rise regis- 
tered by Connecticut. Resurgence of the important 
machinery and metal-working industries in Connecticut 
after the invasion of South Korea caused most of the 
improvement. Rhode Island also had an above-average 
gain of 16 per cent in factory payrolls, principally be- 
cause of booming activity in its textile industry in the 
last half of 1950. New Hampshire and Vermont made 
13 per cent advances in payrolls from manufacturing. 
Massachusetts recorded a slightly below-average in- 
crease of Ll per cent, and Maine showed only a nine per 
cent rise. 

While New England equalled the national rise in in- 
come from factory payrolls from 1949 to 1950, it fell 
behind the increase for the nation in agricultural in- 
come, government income, and trade and service in- 
come. Since these sources of income are of less impor- 
tance in New England than in the country as a whole, 
however, New England still about held its own in the 
rise in total income. 

Farm income advanced six per cent from 1949 to 1950 
in the United States. It decreased five per cent in New 
England. All states in the region received less farm in- 
come except Vermont, which had a 14 per cent gain. 

Government income payments rose 14 per cent 
nationally. The New England rise was only eight per 
cent, the lowest of any region. The region’s below- 
average gains in all major types of governmental pay- 
ments were mainly due to the comparative scarcity of 
military installations in the area. 

Trade and service income has always been a rela- 
tively stable source of income. It advanced at a fairly 
even rate throughout the country from 1949 to 1950. 
Trade and service income increased nine per cent 
nationally and eight per cent in New England. 

[Income eatiniatee in this article came from ‘State Income Payments in 1950,"’ 
Survey of Current Business, August 1951, published by the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce, 

2Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey and Delaware. 

3Michigan, Indiana, Mississippi, Georgia and New Mexico. 





DISTRIBUTION OF PER CAPITA INCOME PAYMENTS 
New England and United States, 1950 





State Total | Wages Proprie- 
or Per Capita | and tors’ Property Other 
Region Income | Salaries Income Income Income 
| (Per Cent of Total) 
United States $1,436 | 65.2% 16.7% TES 7.0% 
New England 1,554 | 689 9.9 14.0 7.2 
Connecticut 1,776 69.8 25 15.4 5.3 
Massachusetts 1,600 | 70.1 8.8 13.4 ra 
Rhode Island 1,561 | 69:3 8.6 13.6 8.5 
New Hampshire 1,282 | 66.1 12.8 13.1 8.0 
Vermont 11184 | 60.0 18.7 14.2 7.1 
Maine 1,161 | 62.4 14.5 15.1 8.0 





Source: Compiled from data published by the U. S. Department of Commerce 
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Defense Program Acts As Business Backlog 


IN EARLY FALL the defense program called the turn 
between mediocre and excellent business conditions in 
various parts of New England. Defense work sustained 
over-all business activity in the region at a high level 
despite weakness in several important industries. The 
number of business failures in the six-state area during 
July was about the same as a year ago, while liabilities 
were substantially higher. Freight carloadings through- 
out New England dropped two per cent below the 
number a year ago. Electric energy production con- 
tinued to run well ahead of last year’s output in July, 
but in August the edge was slight. 

Mixed conditions prevailing in New England business 
continue to be reflected in the work forces of the re- 
gion’s industries. Nonagricultural employment, down 
slightly in July from the 1951 peak reached in June, was 
still five per cent higher than in the same month a year 
ago. All major industry groups except contract con- 
struction continue to employ more workers than a year 
ago. Vacation shutdowns, material shortages and 
slackness in demand for selected consumer goods caused 
manufacturing employment to fall off in July, and 
August failed to reveal any marked upturn. 


Defense Activity Spurs Output 
of Durable Goods 

Most of the durable-goods industries were thriving in 
early September, while soft-goods remained in the dol- 
drums. The production of machine tools rolled along, 
even though hampered by the shortage of skilled help, 
a work stoppage at a major company, and the scramble 
for sufficient quantities of steel. Materials shortages 
and controls occasionally disrupted production among 
the brass and fabricated-metal industries, while the 
destination of the end product influenced the electrical- 
goods market. Conditions improved for the producers of 
heavy electrical machinery and components for military 
goods. Activity at shipyards accelerated. 

The textile industry was the weakest spot throughout 
New England in early September. Woolen and worsted 
weaving mills had received few, if any, civilian orders 
for several months, and stiff competition for new 
Government orders sent prices well below those of early 
1951. The downtrend in the production of cotton and 
rayon goods was less severe than in woolens, but a flurry 
in the cotton grey-goods market in mid-August failed 
to develop into a full-fledged recovery. Rayon manu- 
facturers saw no near end to the slump which developed 
for them in July. 

The completion of vacation periods and the normal 
seasonal pickup in such industries as footwear, jewelry, 
and apparel, however, is expected to raise the level of 
manufacturing employment over the next several 
months even though some soft-goods industries may 
not reach the levels of last fall. The jewelry industry 
expects a late, short, and fast season with the more ex- 
pensive lines continuing in a forward position. By late 
summer men’s shoe centers increased production sub- 
stantially, partly because of price cuts. Women’s shoe 
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sales also improved. Moreover, continued demand for 
defense goods makes the job outlook for the durable- 
goods industries especially bright. 

Even though the number of persons at work in the 
region is close to the post-Korean peak and unemploy- 
ment is at a low level, the supply of labor in most New 
England areas remains adequate. In several Connecticut 
areas employers have been having difficulty in finding 
enough workers to man expanding production facilities 
but in other areas such as Lowell and Lawrence, which 
are largely dependent on the textile industry, a surplus 
of labor exists. 

Shortages of certain professional, skilled and semi- 
skilled workers continue to plague manufacturers in 
some lines. The shortage of metalworkers continues 
with no immediate prospect for abatement. Some areas 
report shortages of skilled construction workers and 
woodsmen, and several sections of Maine will have to 
recruit labor from outside the area to harvest fall crops. 

Outstanding commercial loans of weekly reporting 
member banks in District | were almost two per cent 
lower in August than in June, but 36 per cent higher 
than in August 1950. An analysis of business loans by 
purpose, on a sample basis, showed that defense loans 
expanded during July and August. Net borrowing for 
defense-supporting activities also increased. Net loans 
to the textile, apparel, and leather industry group fell 
off in August. The level of loans to producers of metals 
and metal products rose substantially. 


Savings Continue to Increase 

Savings on deposit in a sample of New England 
mutual savings banks rose for the fifth consecutive 
month in July and established another record high. New 
deposits were 15.4 per cent higher than in July 1950, 
while deposit withdrawals were 9.1 per cent lower. Last 
year depositors were drawing heavily on their savings 
to finance purchases during the post-Korean sales boom. 

During August consumers spent 4 per cent less dol- 
lars in New England department stores in 1951 than in 
1950. Sales of new cars in Massachusetts during July 
and August were about 38 per cent lower than in the 
comparable period of 1950. On a cumulative basis sales 
in 1951 stood 4.4 per cent lower than those in 1950. 

The value of total construction contracts awarded in 
New England during August declined about 20 per cent 
from the level in August 1950, according to F. W. Dodge 
Corporation reports. Residential awards were off more 
than 50 per cent in the year-to-year comparison, while 
nonresidential awards declined only four per cent. Both 
the public works and utility groups recorded increases. 
On an eight-month cumulative basis, total construction 
awards were slightly lower in 1951 than in 1950; the 
value of residential awards was off about 18 per cent, 
but nonresidentials were 15 per cent higher. Industrial 
expansion under the defense program exerted an up- 
ward influence. In August, the cumulative value of 
awards for manufacturing buildings was about 240 per 
cent higher than in 1950. 
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The number of factory workers in N. E. declined in 
July to its lowest level this year, but was about 8 per 
cent higher than a year ago. In the U. S., it dipped 
less in the June-July period, but was only 7 per cent 
above the level in July 1950. 
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Business failures in N. E. during July exceeded those 
in July 1950. For the first seven months, however, they 
were 23 per cent lower in 1951 than in 1950. Failures 
in the U. S. in July were below the year-ago level, with 
a cumulative decline of 13 per cent. 
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Initial claims for unemployment insurance rose 43 
per cent from June to July, during the industrial vaca- 
tion period, but diminished in Aug. Continued claims 
declined gradually during the summer, and in Aug. 
averaged 8 per cent lower than in Aug. 1950. 
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BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURAL LOANS 
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Business and agricultural loans outstanding in District 
L declined during the spring and summer, but in Aug. 
were about 36 per cent higher than in Aug. 1950. 
System loans turned upward in August. They were 
about 35 per cent higher than in Aug. 1950. 


SALES AND STOCKS 
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Dollar sales at N. E. department stores rose and stocks 
declined on a seasonally adjusted basis in July and 
August. In comparison with levels during July-August 
1950, sales were 7 per cent lower and stocks were 24. 
per cent higher in Selvin this year. 


COTTON SYSTEM SPINNING ACTIVITY 
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Spindle hours in New England during July declined 15 
per cent from the level in June, and were about 24 “id 
cent higher than in July 1950. The nation reportec 
comparable month-to-month dip of only 4 per cent. 
and a year-to-year increase of 27 per cent. 
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